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ABSTRACT 

The author has reviewed and discussed the separatism 
existing among vocational, technical, and academic education and 
between secondary and post-secondary educational institutions. 
Results are reported of two national surveys to determine the 
perceptions of key State officials on 1;he status of articulation of 
secondary and post-secondary occupational education programs in each 
State. Findings clearly indicated, "Separatism still exists with the 
nature and degree of difficulty in articulation , directly related to 
the relationships of the agencies involved." It was revealed that 
State organizational structure had a significant impact on the 
articulation of secondary and post-secondary occupational education; 
where structures foster separate jurisdictions, special efforts to 
form lines of communication and interworking relationships were 
necessary for successful articulation. Several national efforts and 
State activities (North Carolina, Oregon «... Florida, Utah, and New 
York) in secondary and post-secondary articulation have been included 
as ways to attack the problem. The author has presented the position 
that mistrust among educators must be eliminated and greater 
articulation between educational levels and subject matter areas must 
be established if a true educational continuum is to be realized. 
(EA) 
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MISSION OF THE CENTER 



The Center for Vocational and Technical Education is an 
independent unit on The Ohio State University campus. It 
serves a catalytic role in establishing consortia to focus 
on relevant problems in vocational and technical education* 
The Center is comprehensive in its commitment and responsi- 
bility, multidisciplinary in its approach and inter institu- 
tional in its program. 

The Center' s mission is to strengthen the capacity of 
state educational systems to provide effective occupational 
education programs consistent with individual needs and 
manpower requirements by: 

• Conducting research and development to fill voids in 
existing knowledge and to develop methods for apply- 
ing knowledge. 

• Programmatic ' focus on state leadership development, 
vocational teacher education, curriculum, vocational 
choice and adjustment. 

o Stimulating and strengthening the capacity of other 
agencies and institutions to create durable solutions 
to significant problems . 

• Providing a national information storage, retrieval 
and dissemination system for vocational and technical 
education through the affiliated ERIC Clearinghouse. 



The material in this publication was prepared pursuant 
to a contract with the National Institute of Education , U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Contractors 
undertaking such projects under government sponsorship are 
encouraged to express freely their j udgment in professional 
and technical matters. Points of view or opinions do not, 
therefore, necessarily represent official National Institute 
of Education position or policy. 
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FOREWORD 



This publication discusses the separatism which exists 
between vocational, technical, and academic education and 
between secondary and post- secondary educational institutions 
The paper presents the position that mistrust among educators 
must be eliminated and greater articulation between educa- 
tional levels and subject matter areas must be established 
if a true educational continuum is to be realized. The 
author reviews the evolution of separatism, reports the 
results of two recent studies on the articulation of secon- 
dary and post-secondary education, and summarizes several 
national efforts and state activities in secondary and post- 
secondary articulation. 

The profession is indebted to Louis W. Bender for his 
scholarship in the preparation of this report. Recognition 
is also due Raymond J. Needham, Linn-Benton Community College 
and S. R. Wiersteimer, The Williamsport Area Community 
College; for their critical review of the manuscript prior 
to final revision and publication. Paul E. Schroeder coordi- 
nated the publication's development, and Alice J. Brown pro- 
vided the technical editing. 

Robert E. Taylor 
Director 

The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Vocational 
and Technical Education 



INTRODUCTION 



Most Americans find incomprehensible the sectarian 
related wars of the Middle East or Northern Ireland which 
have been reported almost daily in newspaper accounts over 
the past several decades . We are appalled at the mayhem 
and senseless violence which can only be explained by deep 
emotional commitments to separate views and causes. We are 
mystified by the apparent ignorance on the part of both 
parties of the historical fact that the religious wars demon- 
strated the ridiculousness of conflict and animosity in the 
approach or concepts used by one group or another to achieve 
the same ultimate goal — worship of the Divine Power. Dis- 
cussions of the sectarian conflicts usually conclude that 
the problem never will be solved until there is an appro- 
priate, meaningful communication between the different groups 
and an acceptance of the imperative need to unify as a single 
national group, while honoring the justifiable differences 
among individuals and groups. 

With such a stark illustration of medieval thinking in 
clear view, it is astounding that the American educators 
cannot recognize discomforting parallels and analogies 
between the attitudes and prejudices revealed in such con- 
flicts and those which developed and still exist, unfortu- 
nately, in our own educational system. We have been respon- 
sible for an equally ridiculous ideological conflict in 
education from the founding of the Colonies even until the 
present time. Regrettably, we have been ignorant of the 
obvious solution available to us, blind to the perils and 
consequences of our tragedy, and unwilling to establish the 
communications necessary to achieve a unified, comprehensive 
educational system serving each student constituent as an 
individual, rather than placing primary concern and effort 
upon perpetuating educational j uris diet ions . Goldhammer and 
Taylor state it well: "Dissimilar to the fields of social 
work and health, education does not consider its subjects as 
clients; consequently, attention is primarily focused on the 
maintenance of the system rather than services that can be 
rendered to individuals" (Goldhammer and Taylor, 1972: 24). 



The Problem 



The American educational system has evolved from a 
historical separatism as irrational as the separatism in- 
volved in the sectarian conflicts of today. Unfortunately, 
contemporary educational thinking has not appropriately 
progressed to an appreciation of the tragedy and waste of 
this situation . 

In fact, there are various types of separatism involved. 
Separatism of sponsorship of public and private educational 
institutions; separatism of education by level represented 
by secondary and post-secondary education; and the separatism 
among vocational, technical, and academic education are but 
a few examples. 

Each of t;hese separations relate to our study, particu- 
larly as we see the promise for unified efforts to provide a 
true educational continuu'm. It is also important because of 
substantial evidence that we are living in an age when fur- 
ther delay in unification can be disasterous. Education, 
historically speaking, was viewed as a special social insti- 
tution serving an omnipotent destiny for mankind. Whether it 
be at the "common" school or college level, it carried an 
aura of Divine direction. It has experienced noticeable mod- 
ification as we examine the phenomenon of public respecta- 
bility even of proprietary institutions (with a profit motive) 
as long as the quality and nature of the education is above 
reproach (Bender and Murphy, 1971). The "calling" of teach- 
ing had for hundreds of years assumed personal commitment 
and sacrifice as a badge of legitimacy. In our contemporary 
evolution, the principle of professionalism is more on the 
basis of qualification and contribution than upon personal 
sacrifice and "calling." Up until only a few years ago, 
proprietary education with a profit motive was viewed by 
many educators as tantamount to sinful exploitation. 

Separateness of secondary and post-secondary levels 
illustrates the unbelievably naive and misdirected attitudes 
of society toward education in general . The terminology 
alone is testimony to this fact. When we use the terms 
elementary, secondary, post-secondary, and higher education, 
we also convey an attitudinal level of status and prestige. 
While efforts have been made to turn this symbolism around, 
social attitudes have, until recently, continued to give 
greater recognition to the wrong end of the continuum. Use 
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of the terms "primary schools' 1 or "basic education" to denote 
the crucial nature of education during the formative years 
of an individual had relatively little influence in changing 
the misconception, as we will note later. Nevertheless, 
there is reason to believe society has come of age in recog- 
nizing that the greatest potent ial for serving the individual 
differences of students will come during the earliest forma- 
tive years, even perhaps before the traditional entry level 
of the public schools. Some of the most exciting develop- 
ments in new and non-traditional approaches to educution are 
taking place at the pre-school and primary grades end of the 
continuum. 

This paper, however, will deal primarily with the sep- 
aratism which developed between vocational, technical and 
academic education. While the difference between vocational 
education and technical education will be explained, the 
author shall arbitrarily use the term "occupational education" 
to encompass both throughout the paper. 

De f initions For Articulation 

Articulation as a concept is typically treated in either 
a global macro-context or in a restricted issue or problem 
context. Sobol (1971: 25) deals with the meaning of articu- 
lation as it pertains to the widespread feeling among the 
general public that a broad gap exists between school and 
life. Sobol declares: "...We have a deep and widening gulf 
between the f have ? s T and the ! have-not s 1 ... " In this context, 
Sobol also addresses the problem of articulation between the 
value systems of the young and the older generations. At 
the other extreme, Multanen (1968) speaks of articulation of 
secondary and post-secondary occupational instruction programs 
in an incremental curriculum approach but addres ses himself 
only to an emphasis upon agricultural occupations. Kintzer 
(1972), after more than a year-long study of articulation 
problems between secondary and post-secondary institutions, 
concluded both must share equally in establishing and main- 
taining "a team relationship." 

Definitions of articulation as a term also vary from 
the general to the specific. Analysis of the literature of 
international education dealing with articulation reveals 
the term defined to mean "compatibility." Post-secondary 
education in England is divided into two separate sectors 
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developing independently of each other, prompting the call 
for a "... search for compatibility between transfer and 
terminal courses..." (Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, 1971: 23). Venn (1964) speaks of articula- 
tion as provision for an "integral continuity" among occupa- 
tional and general education. 

On the other hand, the definition of articulation appear- 
ing in Handbook VI, Standard Terminology for Curriculums and 
Instruction in Local and State School Systems reads (National 
Center for Educational Statistics, 1970: 75): ^ 

The manner in which the classroom instruction, 
curricular activities and instructional services 
of the school system are interrelated and inter- 
dependent , the aim being to facilitate the con- 
tinuous and efficient education program of the 
pupils (e.g., from one grade to the next; from 
elementary to secondary school; and from secon- 
dary school to college), to interrelate various 
areas of the curriculum (e.g., Fine Arts and 
Language Arts), and/or to interrelate the school's 
instructional institutions (e.g., the home , church , 
youth groups and welfare agencies). 

For this paper, the author will use the anatomical deri- 
vational definition stemming from the Latin for "joint," 
implying an interconnectiveness forming a perfect system 
without loss of identity or distinctiveness of the separate 
parts or units. Thus, articulation would encompass an organ- 
izational structure whose component parts fit into each other 
to form a cohesive system of educational opportunity (Bender, 
1972 ) . 



A Neglected Area 

In spite of the range of definitions, little attention 
has been given to the problem of articulation relating to 
secondary and post-secondary occupational education programs , 
A large and growing literature on articulation dealing with 
general academic education is in sharp contrast with the 
paucity of such literature for occupational education. This 
is sobering testimony to the apparent importance attached to 
academic as opposed to occupational education . A computer 
search of the Research In Education ( RIE ) and Current Index 



to Journals in Education (CUE) data bases revealed only two 
references . One ( Smith , 1972) reports on etforts within New 
York State to correlate secondary and post- secondary voca- 
tional-technical programs with particular reference to 
advanced placement in two-year college programs . The other 
was a single page rallying call for articulation of agricul- 
tural programs between secondary schools and public junior 
colleges (Beach, 1969). 

A search of state documents reveals only two reports 
which specifically address secondary and post-secondary 
articulation of occupational education programs. Manley 
(1970) authored a document dealing with articulation between 
North Carolina's secondary schools, technical institutes, 
and community colleges. The Oregon State Board of Education 
produced a document reporting task force recommendations on 
coordination of occupational preparatory curr iculums from 
the high school through the community college (Oregon State 
Board of Education, 1968). Several other states, including 
Iowa, New York, and Oklahoma, have mentioned articulation in 
state documents; however, the subject has not been the focus 
of a specific publication. 

While hundreds of dissertations have been written on 
articulation problems relating to academic education, only 
one dissertation could be found which targets on the topic 
of this study. Linksz (1971) conducted a dissertation study 
directed primarily at institutional-level practices in 
Maryland entitled, "A Plan for Improving Articulation in 
Occupational Education Between Public Secondary Schools and 
Community / Junior Colleges in Maryland, 1971." 

The bibliography following this report evidences some 
productivity after an extensive search for literature on the 
topic , but it is clear that most references deal with the 
topic only tangent ially . As a consequence, it was impossible 
to develop an "Information Analysis Paper" based primarily 
upon a review of existing research f indings or appropriate 
literature. Therefore a national survey was conducted for 
this publication in an attempt to determine the percept ions 
of key state officials on the status of articulation of 
secondary and post-secondary occupational education programs 
in each of the states. 



This paper is composed of three sections. The first 
reviews the evolution of separatism as well as the implications 



for a new posture under 1 the career education concept. The 
second section reports the results of the national survey 
mentioned above, as well as selected results of another recent 
survey of state directors of vocational education, community 
colleges, and adult and continuing education. The state 
directors survey was conducted "jointly by The Center for Voca- 
tional and Technical Education of The Ohio State University; 
and the Center for State and Regional Leadership of Post- 
Secondary Education, operated cooperatively by The University 
of Florida and Florida State University. The third section 
reports present national efforts, some selected state activi- 
ties and then a brief summary . 



SEPARATISM AND THE CAREER EDUCATION CONCEPT 



The career education concept permeates all education at 
all levels (Marland, 1971). Unfortunately, many have focused 
upon the word "career" rather than on "concept" in finding 
meaning. As a result, there is confusion in understanding 
the concept which leads many to make the grievous error of 
assuming a continuation of separatism in education rather 
than a unity. The career education concept is also jeopar- 
dized by the organizational structure of the educational 
system which contributes to separatism in jurisdictions and 
in loyalties . The types of educational programs , even the 
separate compartment alization of subject areas, and the 
methodology of approach, as well as practices at the insti- 
tutional or operational level are additional potential imped- 
iments to the realization of the career education concept • 
Too much of the educational program is predicated upon the 
principle of screening or weeding out the "unfit" instead of 
tailoring experiences to bring to full blossom the potential 
and uniqueness of each student. A final aspect of the pro- 
blem is the necessity to bring perspective to these various 
components to assure something will be done about it from 
within as well as from without the education system (Marland, 
1972a). 

Separatism in education, together with misplaced values 
and status , have resulted in immeasurable loss in human 
resources . The United States , originally endowed with rich 
natural resources, spawned a society which condoned 



exploitation of the seemingly endless bounty of those re- 
sources. Human resources were viewed not too differently 
until World War II when it became apparent the only regenera- 
tive resources available would be those of mankind. 

Shortages of natural resources during World War II and 
the realization that some natural resources would in fact 
become depleted provided a stern warning that our country 
must shift from exploitation to conservation as well as 
regeneration wherever possible . During the quarter century 
which followed World War II, we have only crept toward an 
operational model for effective development and regeneration 
of human resources. Sixty per cent of the youth who enter 
our public schools are forced through programs which have 
no meaningful utility to them at the end of the twelfth 
year of study. We have ample testimony of the resulting 
loss of human resources, as evidenced by a large segment of 
that group dropping out along the way and the remainder un- 
able to find meaningful employment upon graduation. We must 
also consider the slow pace of response of our educational 
system to those who need re-tooling or renewal education 
throughout their lifetime because of the rapidity of change 
and the complexity of our technological society (Daugherty, 
197 2 ) . Rhetoric still surpasses performance in the challenge 
of the educational system to respond to change and the con- 
comitant needs of the citizenry . 



America's educational system continues to be out of 
kilter with the career education concept. High school college 
preparatory and general academic programs continue to be out 
of proportion with tht number of students who will follow 
the path thus laid. Many fall along the way into a valley 
of ambiguity which places them in the real world, ill- 
prepared and ill-equipped to find appropriate employment or 
to assume an appropriate citizenship role. 

The tragedy of unemployment , underemployment , and unhappy 
employment can , to a great extent , be blamed upon the mis- 
alignment of the educational system and its lack of articula- 
tion with business , industry , government , and other employers 
of the real world. Venn (1964: 1) states it bluntly, "Yet, 
though technology today in effect dictates the role that 
education must play in preparing man for work, no level of 
American education has fully recognized this fact of life . n 



The problem of misalignment is also significant because 
while we espouse conservation and regeneration of human re- 
sources as a principle, the educational cornmunity is guilty 
of wasteful duplication of programs and services in many 
states. This occurs in spite of scarce resources and the 
consequences of the inadequate programs which result from 
such wastefulness. Utah State Senator Ernest H. Dean warns 
that public confidence in the formal education system has 
increasingly waned or diminished and that it is inevitable 
there will be further loss unless something is done about, it 
(Dean, 1971). 

Regrettably, educators fail to internalize and identify 
with the inevitable tendency of society to expect its chang- 
ing needs to be served by existing social institutions; and 
when those existing institutions fail, society will turn to 
others or create new ones. The community college maintains 
it evolved to a great extent because of the failure of other 
institutions to respond and serve society's needs; the ques- 
tion will be whether this institution itself will be flexible 
in responses or whether rigor mortis will set in. 



PHILOSOPHIC AND HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 



The problems of separatism have complex philosophic and 
historical roots, which, like the mangrove trees, have formed 
new trunks and branches which makes site of origin poorly 
discernible. It is possible, however, to examine three 
periods of our history in order to get a general apprecia- 
tion of the cause and effect of this phenomenon . 



Colonial Period 

During the colonial period , the purpose of education 
was related to the religious heritage of our forefathers. 
Religious freedoms ordained that education provide one with 
the ability to read and write, a goal of the early "common" 
school for the general public. Offspring typically followed 
the occupational paths of the parents; thus there was little 
need for the schools to encompass preparation for employment . 
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Much of the education and training for an occupation came 
through on-the-job experiences or apprenticeship training 
with the parent. 

Higher education, founded essentially to perpetuate 
"the faith, M was designed to a great extent upon the European 
model which was based on the Greco-Roman curriculum and the 
philosophy of elitism. Private sponsorship of higher educa- 
tion was the general structure initially and came about 
primarily because of the different religious denominations 
wishing to prepare a ministry for their own orthodoxy. 
Snobbery and the failure of courses to trans fer as equivalent 
course credits from one institution to another began their 
cancerous growth during this time (Rudolph, 1965). 

Civil War Period 

Without repeating the sociological determinants provid- 
ing the basis for a new philosophic direction during this 
period, let it suffice us to observe that the industrial age 
had eroded the pattern of offspring automatically following 
in the footsteps of the parent because of the labor market 
generated by industrialization. At the same time, the public 
schools inadvertently were assuming a new custodial role for 
students as parents turned from the farm and the home to 
work in the factories. To a great extent, school districts 
were made up cf one-teacher schools and teachers were poorly 
prepared in other than the general academic subject areas. 
Manual training developed during this period, primarily as a 
way to enrich the old curricula and motivate students to 
remain in school rather than as a means of vocational train- 
ing. Nevertheless, the manual training movement was to open 
the way for vocational training in the secondary school 
curriculum (Cremin, 1961). 

It was during this period that vocational education had 
its roots. It also triggered some of the major debates with- 
in education. Traditionalists insisted upon the academic 
curriculum as "the way" and gave short shrift to the concept 
that training for a vocation could be a legitimate part of 
the formal edv ational institution. It was the tradition- 
alists who forced separatism within the educational system in 
spite of efforts of John Dewey and others to integrate voca- 
tional education in the overall school program. Dewey saw 
academic education producing citizens with snobbish attitudes 
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toward manual labor and without saleable skills, while trade 
training produced employable workers without insights into 
self or society. Over fifty years ago, Dewey (1915: 143) 
called for eliminating separatism: "The democracy which 
proclaims equality of opportunity as its ideal requires an 
education in which learning and social application, ideas, 
practice, work and recognition of the meaning of what is 
done, are unified from the beginning and for all." 

Vocational educators were the first to recognize the 
existence and value of politics in education. It is amazing 
that the academic educators never made a serious study or 
use of the political strategies and tactics developed by the 
vocational educators. The National Society for the Promotion 
o f Industrial Education , the fore father of the American 
Vocational Association, is given credit for the landmark 
federal legislation of 1917, known as the Smith-Hughes Act, 
which influenced the development of vocational education 
throughout the nation. This federal legislation was categor- 
ical in nature and narrowly defined the vocational education 
programs to be funded. Significantly, it established a 
separate organizational structure for vocational education 
at the federal level and at the state and local levels as 
well. Vocational educators, recognizing the importance of 
status which comes from a separate organization with its 
own sources of funds, continued to work for improved federal 
legislation. The Smith-Hughes Act provided funding "in 
perpetuity" and thus subsequent federal acts always built 
upon rather than replaced the original categorical aspect s 
of that legislation. 

A forerunner to the Smith-Hughes Act brought reform to 
higher education. The elitism philosophy of the colonial 
period had increasingly come under attack by those believing 
in the importance and value of education and training for 
utility's sake. Utilitarianism was the philosophic founda- 
tion for the Morrill Act of 1862, popularly known as the 
Land-Grant College legislation. The Morrill Act provided 
grants of land in each state to endow or support colleges 
devoted to agricultural or mechanical arts education. These 
institutions were to foster practical as well as liberal edu- 
cation for the industrial classes, the sons and daughters of 
the farmer and the mechanic. This federal legislation, in 
no way a response to legislative leadership or lobbying from 
higher education, not only revolutionized higher education 
but also set the climate for the emergence of vocational 
education and the comprehensive high school ( Venn , 19 64 ) . 
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Interestingly, the land-grant college had to struggle 
against an identity problem as severe as that of vocational 
education in the high school curriculum or of the early 
junior college as a part of higher education. Many of the 
agricultural and mechanical colleges were described as "cow 
colleges" and the students as "cows." Prestige was synony- 
mous with being a student in a liberal arts institution and 
second-class citizenship was synonymous with attending one 
of the early land-grant colleges. To a great extent > how- 
ever, these early institutions performed a function similar 
tc the comprehensive community college of today . 

While the utilitarian philosophy was to change the cur- 
riculum of high schools and many colleges , it was predicated 
upon what Cross (1971) describes as "meritocracy," a require- 
ment that the student meet certain criteria in order to merit 
admission to the program. At the turn of the century, tech- 
nical education began to assume a separate identity itself. 
The land-grant colleges moved rapidly toward a selective 
admissions process and professionals such as engineering 
established their own admissions and programs criteria. 

The early beginnings of technical education are rooted 
outside the formal education mainstream through the creation 
of technical institutes (Henninger, 1959). This created the 
same identity problem and jurisdictional relationships 
between technical and academic education experienced by 
vocational education earlier. Prior to World War II, few 
high school programs included technical education , viewed 
neither by vocational educators as an appropriate component 
of their curriculum nor by academic educators as their com- 
ponent . 

World War II and Beyond 

Since World War II, strong societal pressures toward 
egalitarian principles have developed. State teachers col- 
leges have been transformed to state colleges or state "mul- 
tiversities" as private sponsorship gave way to public 
responsibility for higher education, particularly through 
state systems. The emergence and spectacular, phenomenal 
growth of community colleges , together with a variety of 
other post-secondary institutions of less-than-baccalaur eate 
level, brought comprehensiveness to the post-secondary level. 
Post-secondary institutions also began to enunciate the policy 
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that the inrtitution and its program should adjust to and 
meet the requirements of the student as opposed to the earlier 
tradition of the student meeting or conforming to the require- 
ments of the institution. This fundamental principle has 
significant implications for secondary and post- secondary 
articulat ion of occupat ional education and academic education 
as the career education concept is advanced (Martin, 1972). 

The George-Barden Act of 1946 substantially improved the 
condition of vocational education both through providing 
greater flexibility and more funds. However, as Venn (1964) 
pointed out , a vocational philosophy evolved which encompassed 
uniformity in programs and duality or separatism in the edu- 
cational system whereby the high school was viewed as the 
capstone to a practical terminal experience . Consequences 
of this philosophy have sometimes been rigidity of training 
in skill preparation that becomes obsolete or totally un- 
needed even before graduation. 

Technical education, which has had its greatest surge 
during the past decade , became identified with vocational 
education primarily through federal legislative actions. The 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 not only expanded the occupa- 
tional fields for vocational education, but also provided for 
area vocational education designed to compensate for program 
restrictions. These restrictions were caused by small school 
districts, and the inability of small communities to estab- 
lish vocational programs 'economically and efficiently unless 
they were provided for on an area or multi-district basis. 
The need for technicians and the creation of area schools 
thus brought about a marriage between vocational and tech- 
nical education at the secondary level. Until this time, 
vocational education was perceived as a secondary school pro- 
gram and as being outside the province of post-secondary 
institutions, while technical education had been provided at 
the post-secondary level. It was at this point that a jur- 
isdictional conflict developed in many states between the 
director for vocational education and the director for the 
community colleges . Separate programs labeled technical edu- 
cation were offered in the area schools and in the community 
colleges, often within a few miles of each other. Community 
colleges felt they should qualify for federal monies under 
the 1963 legislation but found themselves excluded from state 
plans in some cases . At the same time , area schools were 
confronted with an identity or image problem caused by the 
refusal of collegiate institutions to accept ,f credits n when 



students attempted to transfer. Equally frustrating was the 
prohibition to award "degrees" placed upon area schools , even 
for technical programs of equal scope and rigor to those in 
two-year colleges. 

As the demands for continuing education and for adult 
education became increasingly heavy, technical institutes and 
public community colleges began to direct energies toward 
vocational as well as technical and general education pro- 
grams . The philosophy of egalitar ianism and the previous 
practice of separatism thus could not work out well ; it is 
clear we are at the threshold of a new day when the separate 
elements must come together in a unified way to achieve the 
goals of the career education concept . 

Decade of the Seventies 

The beginning of the 1970 T s found education generally 
enjoying the boom period even though noticeable signs of the 
downturn could be detected. Nevertheless, enrollment at the 
post-secondary level continued to climb at approximately 
12.5% annually. Construction of new physical facilities fell 
behind capital budget authorizations so that backlogs of as 
much as two years in some states contributed to the "sellers 
market." Establishment of entirely new post-secondary insti- 
tutions at a rate which exceeded one per week generated rela- 
tively little protest or conflict in spite of potential dup- 
lication and territorial infringements. The alert observer 
of the second half of the 1960 ? s could detect disquieting 
signs of an apparent shift in social attitudes which would 
have a significant impact upon public policy for both secon- 
dary and post-secondary education levels. 

Examinat ion of the titles of statewide master plans 
during this rime would reveal a subtle shift in responsibilit 
assumed by state boards , particularly those designated as 
being responsible for higher education. Titles of state 
master plans for higher education in the early 1960 T s were, 
without fanfare, retitled as master plans for post-secondary 
education between 1966 and 1968 in several states. By 1970, 
such master plans in several states were known as master 
plans for education beyond high school . Thus within an 
unusually brief period of time , a fundamental change in 
attitudes occurred. During the early 1970 f s, post-secondary 
and higher education have become almost synonymous terms* 
Greater equity in the status of all forms and levels of edu- 
cation seems imminent . 
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Loss of prestige for the baccalaureate degree came from many 
directions. The former president of Cornell University wrote 

First, we in education, particularly in higher 
education , must reduce our propaganda that a 
four-year liberal arts experience is a necessity 
for everyone . This style of education , though 
essential for many, is probably not meaningful 
for more than one in five, and may be harmful 
for half the re st . The j unior college is an 
effective alternative but only one alternative. 
We must continue to experiment . 

Second, we must recognize that specific voca- 
tional or professional purpose is a legitimate 
and necessary objective for the majority of 
students that come into our colleges and univer- 
sities. All too frequently career-oriented 
students have come to believe that they are 
involved in an inferior kind of education with 
inferior objectives. It is time to stop such 
nonsense... (Perkins, 1970: 247). 

Equally influential in affecting the shift in societal 
attitudes was the sensational expose made by Berg (1970), 
which was an indictment against both the educational insti- 
tutions and the employers who contributed to the artifici- 
ality of cr^dentialism. The highly publicized Newman Report 
was critical of various aspects of the education establish- 
ment, directing its sting at nearly every post-secondary 
institution, including the community /junior colleges: "The 
1 junior college scenario' is thus one of transformation of 
community institutions into amorphous, bland, increasingly 
large, increasingly State-dominated, 2 year institutions 
which serve a number of interests other than that of their 
own students 1 ' (U.S. Office of Education, 1971: 59 ). 

As these frontal attacks were being made on social 
attitudes as well as the educational system, a rejuvenation 
in the philosophy and purpose of education was being formu- 
lated and enunciated as the career education concept. Thus 
as positive electrical poles interacted with the negative 
poles of external criticism, significant re-direction and 
promise were to result. Enrollment patterns during the 1972- 
73 academic year have demonstrated this fact. While full- 
time new admissions to post-secondary institutions have grown 
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at less than two per cent and some individual institutions 
have even experienced stabilization or reduction, the actual 
head-count of students enrolled for part-time and full-time 
courses continued to increase substantially across the nation. 
Most significantly 5 however, was the dramatic shift in appli- 
cations for admission from academic to occupational programs. 
The demand for admission to the occupational programs resulted 
in large numbers of occupat ional students being turned away 
for the first time. 

The increase in the numbers of part-time students and 
those who seek occupational education programs suggests that 
the concept of lifelong educational opportunity is more than 
rhetoric. The fact that many corporate organizations are 
developing training and education divisions to serve this 
expanding market through proprietary schools should signal 
public secondary and post-secondary educational institutions 
to move from traditions and separatism to a dynamic articu- 
lated organization . 

The Education Amendments of 1972, even if not signifi- 
cantly supported by federal appropriations, cannot help but 
advance this movement toward an articulated educational 
continuum. The 1202 Commission Provision will force coopera- 
tion, coordination , and articulation from a federal level if 
it is not already in existance or has not been achieved at 
the state and local level. The effort for national articula- 
tion over the next several years will be discussed later. 



STUDIES OF PERCEPTIONS OF STATE OFFICIALS 



This section reports the results of two surveys to deter- 
mine the perceptions of key state officials on the status of 
articulation of secondary and post-secondary occupational 
education programs in each state . 



Survey I 



During the months of December, 197 2 and January, 1973, 
the Center for State and Regional Leadership at Florida State 
University conducted a national survey of key state officials 



having direct responsibility for secondary and/or post- 
secondary occupational education programs. Mr, Rodney G. 
Hurley, a doctoral student and Kellogg fellow, served as 
research assistant throughout the study and was responsible 
for computer programming of all data analyses. The study 
was not designed to produce data which could be utilized on 
an empirical comparative basis. However, three populations 
were identified in order to provide a picture of the percep- 
tions of those holding a strategic position in the educa- 
tional structure to influence articulation of secondary and 
post-secondary occupational education. Those included in the 
study were the Chief State School Officers (CSSO), State 
Directors of Vocational Education (DVE) and State Directors 
of Community Junior Colleges (DCC). All fifty states were 
surveyed. 



Objectives of Survey 

There were five ob j ectives of the survey • First , there 
was an attempt to determine the extent of existing formal 
articulation mechanisms or agreements on a statewide or 
institutional basis. Second, the survey attempted to deter- 
mine the degree and nature of articulation or duplication of 
occupational education at the institutional' level. This also 
encompassed the variety of types of institutions and their 
inter-working relationships. Third, the survey sought to 
determine the loci of problems of articulation perceived 
from the state-level vantage point as it related to students 
attempting to move from one institution to another or from 
one level to another. Fourth, an attempt was made through 
the survey to identify current articulation efforts, whether 
within an institution at the departmental level, among 
institutions , or throughout the state. The fifth objective 
of the survey was to identify existing or developing non- 
traditional practices which would facilitate articulation 
between secondary and post- secondary occupational education 
programs . 



Procedures 

Instrument . A check list questionnaire was developed 
which would facilitate computer treatment of the data. A 
sequence of items intended to ascertain the percept ion of 
the state officials was structured for each of the five 
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objectives outlined. Any existing publications or documents 
relating to a given problem were solicited from the state 
for further in-depth analysis . 

Population . Questionnaires with self-addressed reply 
envelopes were sent to each off icial listed in the 1972 
Direct ory of Chief State School Officers maintained by the 
Education Commiss ion of the States ; to directors of voca- 
tional education for 1972, provided by The Center for Voca- 
tional and Technical Education at The Ohio State University; 
and to each official reported on the 1972 mailing list of 
the National Council of State Directors of Community Junior 
Colleges. It was recognized that legal authority for voca- 
tional and technical education in several states rests out- 
side the purview of the chief state school officer. Further- 
more , while the structure and organizat ion of educat ion in 
some states provide for the officials to be in separate 
jurisdictions, questionnaires were addressed to the three 
populations described with the deliberate intent of examining 
the variety of perceptions according to two primary groupings. 
First, responses of each of the three respondent types were 
sought within each of the five areas mentioned above. Second 5 
a further grouping of responses by organizational type with- 
in each of the five areas was made using a classification of 
state educational agencies provided in the literature. 

This classification of states included use of Berdahl's 
(1971) description of coordinating and governing agencies 
for post-secondary programs , and the classification of com- 
munity j unior college agencies provided by Wattenbarger and 
Sakaguchi (1971) . 

Data Collection . Letters explaining study and solic- 

it ing^cooper^ETor^TFoin the officials were sent in December , 
1972. Requested were existing documents and publications 
relating to the problem. A self -addres sed , postage-paid reply 
envelope was provided with each quest ionnaire . A three week 
deadline was established. No effort was made to increase 
the number of returns by follow-up techniques. 



Results 

Returns . At least one reply was received from each of 
the fifty states with nine states having all three officials 
submit a reply. Total replies from each of the populations 
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were as follows: chief state school officers, 22; state 
directors of vocational and technical education, 40; and 
state directors of community colleges, 32. Six additional 
chief state school officers sent letters explaining that 
they would have their questionnaire completed either by the 
state director for vocational education or the state director 
for community colleges , depending upon the structure of the 
state . 

Analysis . Tabulation of the questionnaires was done by 
computer programming whereby an overall gross tally analysis 
was first produced. Then an analysis of the responses for 
each type of official within each state was made. Finally, 
analyses according to classification of the different state 
structures were made and then within and between the various 
classifications as well. 



Findings 

Articulation Agreements: Nature, Status, Level, and 
Administration . The answers by type of respondent to the 
four items related to articulation are presented in Table 1 . 
Written agreements providing for articulation of secondary 
and post-secondary occupational education are not presently 
widespread. Where written agreements do exist, they tend to 
be at the state level and more than likely encompass all 
institutions offering occupational education programs. 
Furthermore, for those agreements existent at the state 
level, the administration of th^. agreement is by a committee 
composed of representatives from the levels of education or 
types of institutions involved. The discrepancy in percep- 
tions of the officials manifested to some degree throughout 
the study was evidenced in the fact that eight of the states 
represented in this report had contradictory responses on the 
part of the two state directors . Either the state d irector 
of vocational education reported existence of written articu- 
lation agreements while his counterpart for community colleges 
reported no written agreements or vice versa . 

When the responses were grouped by classification of 
state organizational structure for further analysis , it ap- 
peared that coordinating , regulatory agencies were more prone 
to have written articulation agreements than were governing- 
coordinating agencies or governing agencies. It might be 
speculated that governing agencies assume an operational 
articulation whereas coordinating agencies have sought to 
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encourage development of agreements by bringing the various 
parties togethex^ to focus on the problem. This would be 
contradictory to the study of state-level coordination or 
governance for higher education conducted by Glenny (1965). 

Duplication of Occupational Education Programs . The 
majority of the respondents indicated evidence of duplication 
of occupational education programs among different types of 
institutions within the state (Table 2). In a few instances 
respondents qualified their answer by indicating duplication 
was necessary or desirable in their case. 

Five problem areas contributing to causes of duplica- 
tion were identified. With the exception of admissions 
policies and criteria, which did not rank as a major cause 
of the articulation problem, state officials were fairly 
consistent in identifying organizational or jurisdictional 
types of causes. 

This finding is further corroborated when the type of 
state organization classification is introduced into the 
analysis. It would appear that perceived jurisdictions and 
separate domains have to a great extent been contributory 
to the development of overlapping or duplicated occupational 
program offerings. Venn (1964) declared this existed at 
the time of his year-long study sponsored by the American 
Council on Education. 

Evidence of Problems in Transferability and the Loci 
of the"~Problems . Evidence of problems in transferability 
(Table T) of students from the secondary occupational level 
to the post-secondary level was reported similarly by chief 
state school officers and directors of community colleges 
but quite differently by directors of vocational education. 
Directors of Vocational Education reported more instances of 
problems in transferability than did the other two respon- 
dents . 

In analyzing the loci of the problem at the post-secon- 
dary level, it is interesting that transition from the secon- 
dary level programs to the proprietary schools is viewed by 
the state officials as being relatively smooth and easy . This 
is in sharp contrast to percept ions of all three groups of 
state officials when ranking community colleges. These insti- 
tutions which espouse the open-door philosophy were viewed 
consistently higher as transfer problems for occupational 
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education thar. any other type of institution ranked. Surpris- 
ingly, technical institutes were also ranked high when con- 
sidering their mission. 

A star t ling result was the fact that these state offi- 
cials ranked baccalaureate institutions relative ly low as the 
lucus of transfer problems with secondary-level occupational 
programs. This would imply that, in many cases, the state 
officials felt baccalaureate institutions were more receptive 
to transfer of students from secondary occupational programs 
than either technical institutes or community colleges. 
Whether this perception was based on the assumption that a 
student would continue in the field for which he had been 
preparing or change directions is not known . It is neverthe- 
less a puzzling outcome cf the study. 

When analyzed on the basis of classifications of state 
structure, the same unexpected picture is revealed. Appar- 
ently proprietary schools have taken the lead in recognizing 
past achievement and skill or competency level. 

Current Plans for Dealing with Articulation within States . 
It appears that efforts to focus attention on the problem of 
articulation between secondary and post-secondary occupational 
education are a recent phenomenon but are increasing. Table 4 
shows the majority of states are sponsoring conferences or 
other organized activities to deal with the problem. The 
majority of the conferences, however, are at the state level 
as perceived by these officials. 

The responses also indicated that these conferences and 
consortia are extended to the local and inter-institutional 
level. Respondents indicated almost unanimously that con- 
ferences or meetings are planned for the near future or were 
recently held dealing with secondary and post-secondary occu- 
pational education articulation. It may well be that the 
career education concept and the national effort to promote 
the status and dignity of occupational education is trigger- 
ing substantive leadership efforts throughout the country. 

Existence of Non-tradit ional Practices . In most in- 
stances when respondents reported competency-based or skill 
measurement criteria for recognition of proficiencies in 
occupational education programs, they frequently qualified 
their judgement by indicating tne affirmative response was 
for "some institutions only . ,T The directors of vocational 
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education and the directors of community colleges each per- 
ceived the practice as taking place primarily within insti- 
tutions under their own jurisdiction (Table 5). Chief State 
School Officers tended to perceive the practices as occurr- 
ing fairly uniformly among all types of institutions. 
Advanced placement provisions as well as credit for work 
experience were ranked relatively high as ongoing practices 
of the different post-secondary institutions. 

Survey IT 

An entirely different study might profitable be reported 
here. As part of the preparation for a national invitational 
conference on career education for state off icials respon- 
sible for vocational/technical education, adult education, 
and community colleges, The Center for Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education at The Ohio State University and the State 
and Regional Post-secondary Education Center operated by the 
University of Florida and Florida State University conducted 
a national survey of all state directors in the fifty states. 
The survey instrument was designed for the purpose of having 
the different state directors identify the rank order attached 
to problems or issues confronting the implementation of the 
career education concept at the post-secondary level. In 
addition, the instrument sought the perception of the respon- 
dent as to the degree of responsibility his agency had to 
initiate steps to resolve the problem identified. One of the 
four sections of that survey dealt with ten articulation 
issues . 

In order to take advantage of that additional information 
for this paper, all returns were keyed for computer process- 
ing and analysis. To relate the Articulation Section with 
the study already described, responses were treated in the 
same manner, including an analysis of the responses accord- 
ing to the classification of state organizational structure. 

An analysis of selected items reveals interesting con- 
trasts between the state director of vocational education 
and his counterpart responsible for community junior colleges. 
In the first place, state directors of vocational education 
viewed problems of transfer of credits from one program to 
another and from one institution to another as well as the 
role of colleges and universities in fostering articulation 
within the career education concept as among the most 
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important of any problems. They did not, however, identify 
their own agency as the appropriate initiator for resolving 
the problem. State directors of community colleges, on the 
other hand, ranked the same areas as least important but 
were prone to identify their agency as the appropriate one 
for resolving the issues. Thus we find one state official 
sees the problem of articulation as being significant but 
does not see his agency as being in a position of initiating 
action for its resolution , while the other perceives 1 it tie 
intensity of the problem which he sees as being in his own 
j urisdiction . 

State dire ctors for community colleges identified the 
highest rank order in the area of statewide planning and 
articulation between or among the three state agencies 
involved in the study. When examining the responses by 
state reporting, it becomes apparen" that the significance 
of the problem is directly proportional to the degree of 
direct jurisdictional relationship. In other words, govern- 
ing agencies for community colleges having no authority over 
vocational and technical education ranked the organizational 
articulation issue as most important. Those agencies respon- 
sible for community colleges which were within the same 
organizational structure accountable for vocational and tech- 
nical education ranked the items as among the least important. 

Comparison of the two studies would lead to the con- 
clusion that the greater the separation between the agencies 
responsible for community colleges and those responsible for 
vocational and technical education, the greater the problem 
of articulation. Wherever the agencies are under the same 
umbrella, whether a state board of education or a separate 
statewide board, greater coordination and cooperation were 
implied . 



Summary of Surveys I and II 

From these two studies, the picture is clear. Separa- 
tism still exists with the nature and degree of difficulty 
in articulation directly related to the relationships of the 
agen-cies involved. Where vocational and technical education 
and post-secondary institutions such as the community colleges 
are under the same state organizational structure, the like- 
lihood is great er that articulation is being fostered from 
the state through the local and institutional levels. State 
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organizational structure has a significant impact on the 
articulation of secondary and post-secondary occupational 
education. Where structures foster separate jurisdictions , 
special efforts must be made to form lines of communication 
and interworking relationships if articulation is to be 
successful. Coordinating councils or even informal regular 
meetings of the state directors involved have been effective 
mechanisms to achieve this goal . At least two states 
reported that a higher echelon had been imposed over the 
state agencies to force coordination because of earlier 
adverse relationships. This would seem to be the intent of 
the 1202 Commission provision in the Education Amendments of 
1972 as well. 



TOWARD THE FUTURE 



Those who would challenge the oft stated slogan that 
change within the educational system requires nearly a half 
century should read John Dale Russell's declaration written 
in 1938: "...the fact that general and vocational education 
should not and cannot be separated in an effective program 
for the individual child inevitably means that the agency 
responsible for the conduct of one must also conduct the 
other phase of educational service" (Russell, 1938: 176). 
While there can be various challenges and arguments leveled 
toward this declaration, the events since World War II and 
particularly within the last few years impress the observer 
with the continuing cadence toward meaningful articulation 
from either the national, state or local level. 



National Level Efforts 

The Education Amendments of 1972 (Public Law 92-318) 
is viewed as a remarkable legislative package by many. The 
document alone is impressive, covering one hundred and forty- 
six pages of text. Numerous educators and legislators have 
described the Act as among the most significant of any edu- 
cational legislation in the history of our country. Others 
are dubious of its ultimate impact since funding authoriza- 
tions will mean nothing unless they are translated into 
actual appropriations . It remains to be seen whether such 
appropriations will be made during the next few years. 
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Even if not funded, history may record the Act as land- 
mark legislation because of its indirect influence on an 
articulated educational continuum which is the undeniable 
intent of the Congressional action* Alford (197 2: 6 ) states : 
"The new law establishes interlocking programs of support 
for community colleges and promotion of 'occupational educa- 
tion 1 at both elementary, secondary and post-secondary levels* 
The importance that Congress attaches to the community 
college in the field of occupational education is illuminated 
by the fact that the new law requires the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare to 'promote and encourage the coordina- 
tion' of the two programs." The mechanism to achieve this 
articulation is popularly known as the 1202 Commission. This 
Commission would require states seeking federal monies under 
Title X, Part A and Part B, to establish a state commission 
responsible for comprehensive statewide planning of post- 
secondary education encompassing community co]leges and 
occupational education. Membership on the Commission must 
include representatives of the various types of post-secon- 
dary institutions within a given state as well as other 
represented interests related to occupational education goals. 
Thus by law from the national level, we find a convergence 
upon the ultimate necessity for communication and consensus 
in establishing educational programs and priorities. 

Guidelines for the implementation of this and other pro- 
visions of the Educational Amendments of 1972 have generated 
considerable concern by various interests which traditionally 
have sought strength through separatism. Vying for oppor- 
tunistic positions and attempts to protect self interests 
are evident; however, position papers prepared by potent 
national organizations convey the spirit of conciliatory 
intent. In many cases this has been done in response to the 
career educat ion concept which has become the umbrella for 
various parties to reassess both present posture and future 
direction . 

The National Association of State Directors of Vocational 
Education's "Position Paper on Career Education" includes the 
statement : 

Central to the belief that career decisions must 
be made through sensible choice rather than by 
haphazard chance--and that actual preparation 
for entry into careers in an organized, pur- 
poseful manner is a self-evident requisite — is 
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the preposition that public education, from kinder- 
garten through college , must set about making 
arrangements of organization and instruction that 
will meet such needs (1971: 2). 

The "Position Paper Report on Career Education" of the 
National Council of State Directors of Community/ Junior 
Colleges is even more emphatic. 

Problems which must be overcome include : 
1) lack of understanding between the philosophy 
of the comprehensive versus the single- 
purpose institution ; 



2 ) the conflicts in the philosophy between 
secondary and post- secondary occupational 
preparation ; 

3) ' the organizational structures within states 

which tend to discourage cooperative activi- 
ties ; 

4) the feeling of competition among state 
agencies and different institutional 
arrangements for the dollar brought about 
by scarce funds and limited funding pos- 
sibilities ; 

5) federal legislation which tends to draw a 
dichotomy between the various groups ; 

6) lack of research activities related to the 
current articulation policies between the 
various areas and failure to transmit the 
research findings ; 

7) lack of organized leadership development 
programs which give leaders in the various 
areas a broad understanding of the needs 
("Position. . . ," 1972 : 4) . 



A task force of the Education Commission of the States , 
representing governors , state legislators , educators , and 
leading citizens, prepared an eloquent report which declared 
with conviction: 
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...vocational, occupational, technical, and 
career education not only are integral to and 
not alternatives for the educational process at 
all levels, but must be taken into account and 
reflected in all maj or educational decisions 
and priority determinations in local, institu- 
tional, state, and federal settings now and in 
the future. 

If "vocation" or career education is used in the 
broad and historical sense of "calling" or "life 
work" then occupational education as distinguished 
from career education or "vocation" . is that edu- 
cation concerned primarily but not exclusively 
with the development of knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes necessary for successful entry of its 
students into a gainful occupation regardless 
of required preparation time . Such education is 
not the exclus ive prerogative of any one type of 
institution (Education Commission of the States, 
1971: 6). 

In addition to such national organizations giving weight 
to an articulated secondary/post-secondary continuum of 
career education, national conferences have been organized 
to contribute to the momentum of the movement. A national 
invitational conference on post-secondary career education 
for state directors of community colleges , adult and con- 
tinuing education, and vocational education was held January 
18-20, 1973, in New Orleans. Nearly one hundred state offi- 
cials sat together in discussion groups to explore problems 
and issues which confronted them in their daily tasks. Pro- 
ceedings of the conference reflect a sentiment that meaning- 
ful lines of communication be established among the various 
agencies with the view of an articulated effort at state and 
national levels (Proceedings . . . , 1973). 



Selected State Efforts 

State planning for occupational education is complex, 
containing numerous unpredictable variables . The volatile 
nature of occupational changes within a technological society 
operating under segmented national priorities rather than 
enunciated national policies make the task of prediction pre- 
carious indeed. State planning for occupational education 
probably is more intricate than for any other social service. 
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Toffler (1970) speaks of the transient society and des- 
cribes Americans as the "new nomads." State planning for 
occupational education is confronted by a paradox in this 
regard. While nearly half of the people in the United States 
have changed their residence during the past five years, it 
has been the middle manpower and young professional segment 
of the labor force which has earned the new title of "migrant 
worker." High rates of geographical mobility also exist 
among those in the unskilled and semi-skilled groups, al- 
though the distance involved is usually quite limited— 
typically being within the neighborhood or county radius. 
Thus , if a company moves to a new state or government con- 
tracts call for large shifts of jobs, immediate adverse 
effects can be felt in a region of a given state . In order 
for the labor force to have the potential for a high degree 
of mobility, provision for training and re-training must be 
available in an orchestrated continuum. 

As previously stated, an examination of state plans for 
occupational education in existing documents reveals rela- 
tively little attention to the problem of articulation be- 
tween secondary and post-secondary occupational education. 
A few selected states will be briefly described. 



North Carolina 

Manly (197 0) reports that the State Board of Education 
established a committee with representatives from secondary 
and post-secondary institutions as well as the state agencies 
having jurisdictions over them in order to achieve the major 
objectives of: 1) developing model administrative arrange- 
ments, 2) providing articulation of subject matter, 3) pro- 
moting innovation and coordination, 4) providing a better 
total program of occupational education, and 5) providing 
art iculation of handicapped and disadvantaged programs . 

To achieve the first objective, two technical insti- 
tutes and three community colleges were allocated $4500.00 
each to develop a model educat ional admin i strat ive arrange- 
ment between themselves and the secondary schools located 
within their service areas . To reach the second obj ective , 
a statewide articulation committee was formed. All post- 
secondary institutions in the state were permitted to make 
budgetary commitments to attain the remaining objectives. 
By the end of the year, forty institutions had submitted 



reports on articulation efforts and guidelines were developed. 
A recommendation was made for continuing efforts throughout 
North Carolina's system. 

Among the publications sent by respondents to the state 
director survey was a report of articulation efforts at the 
local level between secondary and post-secondary institu- 
tions. Four needs related to the articulation process were 
identified: (1) secondary schools must become fully aware of 
the nature and scope of the offerings of the post-secondary 
institutions, (2) extensive remedial programs for communica- 
tive skills and mathematics are needed at both levels, (3) 
counselors and teachers of academic subjects must become 
knowledgeable of the vaules of occupation skills in today's 
labor market , and (4) evaluation should be continuous (Durham 
Technical Institute, 1971). It appears some continuing 
efforts are being made in North Carolina. 



Oregon 

In 1968, the Oregon State Board of Education, under the 
direction of Darrell L. Ward, undertook a statewide articula- 
tion project to produce a plan to foster occupational educa- 
tion at the secondary and post-secondary levels. Task force 
groups included representatives from secondary schools , 
community colleges, the university, the state employment 
service, and the board of education. The focus of the pro- 
ject was upon articulating occupational curriculums from the 
high school to the community college. Challenges confronting 
the endeavor were identified as follows: 

1) Acceptance as a basic concept that the develop- 
ment of articulated programs must be cyclical 
in nature, evolving from a common base of 
curriculum development data and continually 
returning to an updated base for revitaliza- 
tion . 

2) The referral to curriculum planners of appro- 
priate data regarding human resources and 
labor market needs in a systematic and con- 
tinuous manner is essential . 

3) The development of elements of a master plan 
for occupational education in Oregon which 
would provide for 
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a) Articulated programs from the kindergarten 
through the university with appropriate 
allocation of the occupational education 
function to the various levels of the 
system, while at the same time insuring 
local autonomy and control. 

b) The allocation and coordination of com- 
munity college curriculums which will 
optimize offerings and make the wisest 
possible use of our human and economic 
resource while at the same time provid- 
ing for local needs, pride and orienta- 
tion of programs . 

4 ) The provision of student services which will 
ass is t enrollment of all Oregon c itizens in 
curriculums offered in only one or a limited 
number of community colleges and facilitate 
free movement of students between institu- 
tions . 

5 ) The free flow of communications between the 
educational community , the human resource and 
the labor market to insure relevant education 
and re-education of youth and adults (Oregon 
State Board of Education, 1968: 2). 

Four task forces were used, covering (1) labor market 
data, (2) curriculum articulation, (3) curriculum coordination, 
and (4) open enrollment relations. The report of the project 
noted that among significant developments was "...the cooper- 
ative attitude exhibited toward this project by all agencies 
concerned with the occupational preparation of Oregon 
citizens . They have effectively j oined together for a mutual 
thrust toward the further development and improvement of 
occupational curriculums 11 (Oregon State Board of Education, 
1968: 8). 

Evidence that the state leadership was followed at the 
local level can be seen in the methodology of an articula- 
tion project sponsored by the Clackamas County Schools. 
Nine curriculum task forces were formed which reflected the 
cluster curriculum approach suggested by the 1968 plan. Ten 
school districts and one community college participated in 
the project which was intended to inform and then develop, 
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organize and integrate curriculum materials into existing or 
newly needed programs and curricula. The last two sentences 
of the report read : 

This project should be considered a success; the 
objectives were reached. Furthermore, the "seeds" 
that were present here have been germinated, and 
it is intended that this project will be expanded 
and continued as a permanent part of this district's 
occupational education program (Lilly, 1970: 3). 



Florida 

The post-secondary occupational education delivery system 
in the state of Florida is made up of 21 vocational/technical 
centers (single purpose institutions), and designated area 
technical school departments within 13 of the 28 community 
colleges. All community colleges provide post-secondary 
occupational education as part of their comprehensive offer- 
ings; however, only 13 are administratively identified to 
serve secondary as well as post-secondary constituencies. 
A study conducted in 1971 of post-secondary occupational edu- 
cation through this delivery system revealed that each of 
the three categories of institutions evidenced comparable 
negative policies and practices of articulation. Nearly two- 
thirds of each category reported previous work experience 
and credit by examination were not recognized and credited 
to students admitted to programs (Florida Community Junior 
College Inter-institutional Research Council, 1972). 

Among the efforts to correct this weakness has been a 
statewide effort to develop, with the aid of faculty members 
from the various post-secondary institutipns as the experts 
within disciplines, common course discipline formats as well 
as a uniform numbering system. The project is envisioned to 
encompass occupational and academic sub j ect areas . Local 
efforts to establish comparability without creating a rigid 
single course of study has led to efforts to design courses 
around competency based obj ectives . 



Utah 

The state of Utah sent documents covering the three-year 
period of 1970-72. Articulation conferences were held annually 
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covering the entire state. In addition, integrated secondary/ 
post-secondary curriculum guides have been prepared under the 
direction of the Utah State Board for Vocational-Technical 
Education in such areas as drafting and electronics (Utah 
State Board for Vocational-Technical Education, 1971). 



New York 

The state of New York employed a private consulting 
firm to examine the articulation problem in 197 2. While 
success varied from place to place, this report implied 
greater success had been achieved between admissions offices 
concerning secondary and post-secondary occupational educa- 
tion programs than between instructional personnel. In one 
area , the report states , poor communication and cooperation 
on curriculum matters whereby students do not receive credit 
for previous vocational training results in penalties placed 
upon the student. "Further, there appears to be little 
attempt made at developing college curricula which builds on 
(rather than duplicates) course offerings at the vocational 
schools" (Del Rossi, 1972: 16). 



Other States 

Other states are in the process of addressing the problem 
of articulation of secondary and post-secondary occupational 
education. Local endeavor is also reported in the American 
Vocational Journal . Olson (1971) describes the system-wide 
OVT (Occupational , Vocational, and Technical) program used 
in the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania school system. In this pro- 
gram, content is grouped into clusters with an anatomical 
jointedness providing for a total occupational education 
system. Students can thus move in a meaningful career pre- 
paration lattice . 



SUMMARY 



An anatomical conceptualization of articulation is con- 
sistent with the new career education concept. Separatism, 
which was the vehicle of establishing identity and strength 



by the pioneers of vocational education, has reached the 
point of dimminishing returns. Society, its legislative 
representatives, and professional educators have come to 
realize that each component unit of the educational system 
must be in its place, interconnected, and joined to form 
a true continuum. This does not mean the los s of special 
purpose, mission, or identity of each unit. It does mean, 
however, that the educational delivery system cannot have 
individual components going in opposite or independent 
directions . 

In the foreward of a monograph entitled The Role of 
Postsecondary Occupational Education , Lowell A. Burkett 
(American Vocational Association, 197 2 ) notes vocational 
and technical education is an essential component of the 
total education program. The total concept of career edu- 
cation is nothing more than "putting it all together" from 
the elementary school through the university for "cradle 
to the grave" opportunity. 
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